CONVENTIONS ¢ aad 


SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 13-31, 1958—37TH ANNUAL 
FOOD PROCESSORS SHORT COURSE, Depart- 
ment of Food & Dairy Technology, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


JANUARY 18-19, 1958 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Board of Direc- 
tors, Administrative Council and Com- 
mittee Meetings, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1958—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Can- 
ners Show, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19, 1958—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Convention Hall, Atlantic ‘City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1958 — NATIONAL 
PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meet- 
ing, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1958 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-29, 1958 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 

JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 1, 1958— 
NEW JERSEY FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1958 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Statistical Quality 
Control School, Berkeley Laboratory, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1958 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Raw _ Products 
Conference, Babcock Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1958 — PROCESSING 
CROPS SHORT COURSE for Fieldmen, An- 
nual, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1958 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 11th 
Annual Canners & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FEBRUARY 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. Contact: Theodore R. Sills & Co., 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


FEBRUARY 10-12, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
PROCESSORS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1958 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Canners School, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 17-19, 1958—oHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Com- 
bined Meeting, Deschler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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FEBRUARY 19-21, 1958—FoopD PROCEs- 
SORS WORKSHOP, Department of Horticul- 
ture, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1958—ozARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Conven- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1958 — INDIANA 
RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1,—VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 2-5, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, II. 


MARCH 6-7, 1958—Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association combined meeting of 
Fieldmen’s Conference and Canners 
Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling 
Springs, Pa. 


MARCH 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
52nd Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, 


MARCH 13-14, 1958—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 21-22, 1958 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 23-24, 1958—TENNESSEE FROZ- 
EN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 24-25, 1958—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 54th: Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 26-27, 1958—wISscONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


APRIL 20-23, 19§8—u. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Grocery Distribu- 
tion Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MAY 4-7, 1958—SUPER MARKET INSTI- 
TUTE, Annual Convention and Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAY 5-7, 1958 — INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
CONFERENCE, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 5-9, 1958—NATIONAL RESTAURANT 
ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Convention & 
Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 11-14, 1958—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 7th Annual Meeting, Seaview 
Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 
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MAY 22-31, 1958— NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. Contact: Theodore 
R. Sills & Co., 39 LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


JUNE 8-9, 1958 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 8-12, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 59th Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 16-18, 1958—Florida Can- 
ners Association, 27th Annual Conven- 
tion, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-29, 1958 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK, sponsored by the National 
Tuna Research Foundation. Contact 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., 30 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1958—wIscoNSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1958—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Meeting, Day- 
ton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
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EDITORIALS 


CALIFORNIA — Speaking prophetically in his 
REACHES A_ 2ccount of the rise and progress of 

the canning industry in California, 
MILESTONE 


Isadore Jacobs, the oldest canner 
in the state actively identified with the business in 1913, 
said in part: “The California fruit industry is at the 
inception of an era of the greatest prosperity ever 
known in its history. No one can begin to realize the 
tremendous impetus that there will be to the California 
canning business beginning within the next two years 
... The opening of the Panama Canal will open a new 
era for California products, which will reach new 
markets in all directions .. .”” Mr. Jacobs was writing 
the account in the fall of 1913, 44 years ago, for inclu- 
sion in THE CANNING TRADE’s “A History of the 
Canning Industry’. In his account he showed that the 
canned fruit pack in the State of California had in- 
creased from 2.7 million cases in 1903 to 4.8 million 
cases in 1912; the canned vegetable pack from 1.3 mil- 
lion cases to 2.8 million cases. 


A measure of the accuracy of this prophetic state- 
ment is contained in the message from O. R. Hayes, 
president of the Canners League of California, as the 
State swings into action to celebrate 100 years of can- 
ning. Mr. Hayes said that California’s annual food 
pack amounts to nearly one-third the total canning pro- 
duction of the United States, with an average pack of 
about 217 million cases of fruits, vegetables, fish, olives, 
juices, citrus, berry, and formulated foods such as 
soups. He said that nearly every can of olives, peaches, 
apricots, figs, and fruit cocktail opened by the American 
housewife is grown and canned in California, and about 
half of the total U. S. fruit, fish, sweet cherry, pear, 
asparagus, and spinach pack, and upwards of two- 
thirds of all the tomatoes and tomato products origi- 
nates in the State of California. He estimates that more 
than 95 billion cans of food have been produced in the 
State since 1858. Currently the output embraces more 
than 100 different kinds of canned foods. 


M. A. Clevenger, vice-president of the Canners 
League, said that to grow the foods that go into cans, 
the state’s farmers annually harvest 700 square miles 
of fruit and vegetable crops, which accounts for about 
half of California’s total pack. The 110 thousand farm- 


ers and agricultural workers involved in fruit and veg- 
etable production, he said, receive about $158 million 
annually from the state’s canners and freezers. In a 
typical peak season a 100 thousand cannery worker 
payroll adds up to about $175 million. 


In summary, current California packs of fruits and 
vegetables add up to more than 127 million cases. 
Average pack for olives amounts to about 21% million 
cases. Juices, both shelf and frozen, about 37 million; 
fish 13 million; dairy products 7 million; and miscel- 
laneous (soup, paste, non-seasonal, nationality, pet 
foods, and bottle products) about 43 million cases. Can- 
ning and associated activities in California as it ob- 
serves the 100 year milestone in 1958, are now the big- 
gest peacetime providers of jobs in the state. Thus 
the prophecy of Mr. Jacobs has been fulfilled to over- 
flowing proportions. 


To recount the progress of the canning industry in 
California is to pay tribute not only to the pioneers of 
the state, but also to those who came after, and continue 
this remarkable progress. California today, is of course, 
considerably closer to the large Eastern and Mid- 
western markets than it was a century ago. At the 
same time, as every one knows, the freight rate handi- 
cap remains a formidable one. As of old, present day 
canners have the advantage of a tremendous soil pro- 
ductivity and favorable climate in overcoming this 
serious handicap. Helpful though this may be, the 
state could hardly remain competitive without a pro- 
gram of continuous research, improved technology, 
streamlined manufacturing operations, and a dedi- 
cated interest in the production of quality canned foods. 
With the population swinging ever westward, the second 
century should provide an easement of this handicap 
but not in the effort to produce a better product at lower 
cost to the consumer. Congratulations to a great can- 
ning state. 


ACREAGE —This being the time of the year when 

the thoughts of canners turn to acre- 
age, readers are invited to turn to page 10 for a dis- 
cussion which seems to us to have considerable bearing 
on the subject. 
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THE NEWS 


CANNED FOODS SHOW 
STEADY MOVEMENT AT RETAIL 


That Canned foods do a steady, year- 
‘round sales job is the conclusion of a 
52-page report on “Seasonal Patterns in 
Retail Sales of Canned Foods” during 
1956, published by the National Canners 
Association as part of its huge “Phila- 
delphia Project.” 

The report, the third in a series of 
canned foods studies done by NCA in 
cooperation with American Stores Com- 
pany, revealed that canned food sales at 
250 Acme units tested over a 12-month 
period varied no more than 2% in either 
direction from an 8.33% monthly sales 
average. December, the peak month, ac- 
counted for 10.4% of the year’s canned 
food sales. The low occurred in August 
with 6.9%. Except for a few highly sea- 
sonal items such as tart red cherries and 
cranberry sauce, the NCA report indi- 
cated that canned foods, unlike other 
food products, are relatively free of sea- 
sonal peaks and slumps. 


The study shows that retail sales of 
canned juices, meat, poultry and seafood 
were at their highest in June, while De- 
cember led the parade in sales of canned 
fruits, milk, specialties (soups, baby- 
foods, ete.) and vegetables. March was 
the second highest sales month in the 
latter four categories. The overall sales 
breakdown on canned foods found: vege- 
tables leading with 28% of the total mar- 
ket, specialties and juices, each with ap- 
proximately 20%, fruits, 14%; milk, 
7.5%; seafood, 5%, and meats and 
poultry, 4% each. 


> INTER AMERICAN FOOD 


CONGRESS 


The first Inter American Food Con- 
gress will be held in the Americana 
Hotel, Bal Harbour Florida, June 8-12, 
1958. 


One object of the Food Congress is to 
exchange information relating to nutri- 
tion and to food processing. There will 
be a program of about 70 papers which 
will be given by experts from Central 
and South America as well as the United 
States. Subjects of the papers include 
nutrition, canning, frozen foods, quality 
control, sanitation, meat and dairy pro- 
ducts and tropical food products. 


Another object is the development and 
strengthening of marketing contacts. 
Equipment and supplies will be exhibited. 
Tropical food products from the various 
Americas will be displayed and one air- 
line is already arranging to bring such 
products from the 12 countries it serves 
and provide exhibit space for them. 

There will also be extensive displays of 
nutritional information, foods graded by 
USDA Standards, and books and period- 
icals relating to food processing. 

The suggestion has come from several 
Central and South American countries 
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for a permanent food organization, some- 
what similar to the Institute of Food 
Technologists. Annual meetings will be 
held in Puerto Rico, Mexico and else- 
where. Formation of such an organiza- 
tion will be an order of business at the 
June meeting. This first Inter American 
Food Congress is being directed by J. 
Arthur Lewis, who organized the Food 
Technology Dept. at the University of 
Miami. He is assisted by several mem- 
bers of the Florida Section of the IFT. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to Inter American Food Con- 
gress, Box 954, Miami 43, Florida. 


The National Canners Association is 


represented on a newly-created National 
Food Advisory Committee to advise the 
House Committee on Agriculture “in its 
study of the $70 billion industry con- 
cerned with the farm-to-table process”. 
The Advisory Committee was formed 
by Representative Cooley (N.C.), Chair- 
man of the House Committee, following 
an informal meeting to which he had in- 
vited representatives of 10 national food 
industry and farmer associations. 


In a statement explaining the reason 
for calling on food industry groups as an 
advisory board, Representative Cooley 
said: 

“Never before has the Committee on 
Agriculture invoked the assistance of 
those organizations most directly in- 
volved in and affected by the problems 
of food processing, manufacturing and 
distribution, for advice and guidance. Yet, 
it is those very groups which have the 
most intimate knowledge of the factors 
governing the merchandising process.” 

In addition to the NCA, other groups 
thus far represented on the National 
Food Advisory Committee are the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
National Food Brokers Association, Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, National 
Grange, American Meat Institute, Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, Cooperative 
Food Distributors of America, National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Asociation, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
and U.S. Wholesale Grocers Association. 


Tracing the work of the House Com- 
mittee’s Consumers Study Sub-com- 
mittee, Representative Cooley noted that 
the “basic sources” of prime information 
were the different segments of the food 
industry which “have spent years and 
huge sums of money in probing all as- 
pects of their operations, including the 
cost of living. 

“But their studies, which uncovered 
important information, rarely see the 
light of day”, Mr. Cooley’s statement 
said. “Their reports are made at con- 
ventions and meetings.and then filed 
away. With the Food Advisory Com- 
mittee, we can harness government with 


farmer, industry, labor, and consumer, 


coordinate all of their separate studies 
and prepare them as unified bodies of 
data for the public good.” 


CANADIAN PROCESSORS 
PROGRAM 

The 11th Annual Convention of the 
Canadian Food Processors Association 
will be held at the Seigniory Club, Mon- 
tebello, Quebec, January 27, 28 and 29. 
Registration will open on Sunday, 
January 26. 

Monday morning’s session will be de- 
voted to the address of President Drynan 
and reports from the manager, chairman 
of the Tariff Committee and chairman of 
the Transportation Committee. The busi- 
ness sessions will be designed to cover 
every phase of the industry such as fro- 
zen foods, jams, jellies, and marmalade, 
pickles, relishes, and sauces, canned 
fruits, canned vegetables, and canned 
meats. The sessions will be open to all 
registered delegates. At these sessions 
such matters as regulations, trade statis- 
tics, containers, labeling, imports, trans- 
portation, and other common problems 
will be open for discussion. It will be at 
these general business sessions that re- 
commendations will be made to be placed 
before the convention in the form of 
resolutions. 

A publicity and consumers relations 
project is one of the major subjects to 
be dealt with during the convention. A 
Cutting Bee will be held and will be 
somewhat different than in previous 
years, in that some imported products 
will be included in the cutting. 

The Food Brokers Association of 
Canada will put on a presentation cover- 
ing “The Growing Importance of the 
Food Broker in the Distribution of Food 
Products”. 

Reservations for accommodations 
should be made direct to the Seigniory 
Club with a copy sent to CFPA office, 
245% Bank Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. Train service to Montebello is by 
CPR from Montreal or Ottawa. 


PFIZER GRANT AIDS STUDIES 
IN PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 


How plant diseases may be controlled 
by seed treatment and disinfection will 
be the subject of expanded studies to be 
conducted by the Department of Plant 
Pathology of the University of California 
at Berkeley, California assisted by funds 
provided by Chas. Pfizer & Co. 

Dr. P. A. Ark, plant pathologist and 
one of the earliest investigators of the 
potentials of antibiotics in agricultural 
application, and Dr. J. Dekker, a noted 
Dutch researcher will screen and evalu- 
ate antibiotics as seed disinfecting 
agents. 

Preliminary commercial and green- 
house tests have indicated the possible 
value of antibiotics as seed-treating 
agents. Glasshouse trials, for example, 
have shown that treatment of seeds with 
certain antibiotics will reduce the number 
of diseased plants by twenty times. 

Since some antibiotics will penetrate 
seeds, plant pathologists point out, they 
may combat disease internally. In addi- 
tion to combatting diseases, antibiotics 
may also help prevent healthy seeds from 
rotting in the ground because of micro- 
bial activity in the earth. 


AGRICULTURE 


Scientists Rewarded For Increasing 
Tomato Yield 


Two Michigan State University horti- 
cultural scientists were presented a 
$1,500 award and a bronze medal at 
Indianapolis, Dec. 30 for their research 
work with tomatoes. 


D. Sylvan H. Wittwer and Dr. 
Frederick G. Teubner won the first 
A.A.A.S.-Campbell Award for Vegetable 
Research which was presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
The award was established by the Camp- 
bell Soup company for an outstanding 
single research contribution about the 
production of vegetables for processing 
in the fields of horticulture, genetics, soil 
science, plant physiology, entomology, 
plant pathology or other appropriate 
scientific areas. 


A team of authorities in each of these 
scientific fields chose the work of 
Wittwer and Teubner from a group of 15 
nominations. The two M. S. U. scientists 
have worked together a number of years 
and Teubner is currently working largely 
on tomato research. 


Wittwer’s and Tuebner’s work dealt 
with the fundamentals of flower forma- 
tion and fruiting in the tomato plant. 
Conducted over the past three years, 
their studies showed that numbers of 
flowers and consequently numbers of 
fruits could be increased through two 
kinds of treatments. By exposing young 
plants to cold period, they caused the 
plant to have a larger number of flowers 
on the first cluster of fruit which was 
later reflected in greater numbers of 
fruit. 

The two scientists also obtained simi- 
lar results when they sprayed plants 
with a chemical during the flower forma- 
tion period. This treatment can be used 
to increase flower numbers on any 
cluster, an advantage over the cold treat- 


ment must necessarily be confined to the 
first cluster. The chemical is called 
N-m-tolyphthalamic acid. 

Both the treatments result in two to 
four times the usual number of flowers 
per cluster. 

These findings have been applied to 
crops in Michigan and surrounding states 
and further studies are underway to ex- 
tend their application. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD 
IN NEW PLANT 


Harold R. Elting, President of the 
Michael - Leonard Company, has_ an- 
nounced full operation from their new 
plant in Davenport, Iowa. The Company, 
long pioneers in the seed field, formerly 
operated plants in Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Chicago, Ill. The consolidation of the two 
operations in one central location is a 
step in the plan for expansion. The new 
plant is equipped with modern equipment 
that handles storing, blending, packag- 
ing, printing and shipping. 

M-L Research Division headquarters, 
under Dr. Stuart N. Smith, is maintained 
in Ames, Iowa, and is responsible for the 
development of the Power Pak seed 
treatment that stimulates seed germina- 
tion and growth. In specific strains and 
varieties, M-L has been a leader in Sweet 
Corn. These varieties include Aristo 
Gold Bantam Evergreen, Alpha Gold, 
Alphabest, Tendermost and Golden Cross 
Bantam in yellow hybrids and Silver 
Cross Bantam in the white hybrids. 


According to John Kreamer, General 
Sales Manager, the M-L Sales picture 
has had a steady growth and with the 
new facilities in Davenport, Iowa, and 
increased research, the 1958 sales will be 
the highest in the history of the company. 


OHIO CANNERS PLAN 
COMBINED CONFERENCE 


For nearly thirty years, the Ohio State 
University’s Department of Horticulture 
has been sponsoring an Annual Confer- 
ence for Canners, Fieldmen, and Growers 
of Vegetable Crops for Processing. This 
program has always been aimed at the 
raw product problems of fieldmen and 
growers. In 1946, a Processors’ Confer- 
ence was started, to aid processors with 
in-plant problems. Both of these events 
were cooperative affairs with the Ohio 
Canners Association and the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 


In 1958, a combined 3-day meeting will 
be held on February 17-19 at the Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus. The first one 
and one-half days will be devoted to field 
problems. The remainder of the confer- 
ence will pertain to in-plant problems. 
The afternoon session on February 18 
will be of interest to both groups. This 
change in program resulted from an in- 
dustry meeting held last spring to discuss 
various phases of the educational pro- 
gram in Ohio. It is being tried on a trial 
basis in 1958. Program highlights for 
fieldmen and growers include sessions on 
water management, insect and disease 
control, tomato cracking, labor problems, 
and new techniques in harvesting and 
handling tomatoes. The winners in the 
1957 Ohio Top Ten Tomato Club will be 
honored at a luncheon on Monday, Febru- 
ary 17. Out-of-state speakers for the 
Processors’ Conference include William 
Dixon, Klenzade Corp., Beloit, Wisconsin, 
and Howard Stier, National Canners 
Ass’n. Other highlights of the conference 
will include research reports on variety 
evaluation, consistency of cream-style 
corn, and use of flocron equipment in 
salting tomatoes. 


For additional information on the pro- 
gram, write to Department of Horticul- 
ture, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. sal 


Food Processors Workshop — The 9th 
annual event will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Department of Horti- 
culture at College Park, February 19, 20 
and 21. 


Raw Products Conference for Indiana 
eanners and fieldmen, which heretofore 
has been a three-day conference, will be 
held February 25 and 26 at Purdue 
University. This year all subject matter 
will be directed only to raw products. At 
a later date, to be established, a three- 
day meeting for canners only will be 
held, with the first day and a half given 
up to a technology conference, and the 
remainder of the time devoted to a mar- 
keting clinic. 


United Brokers, Inc., headed by W. 
Gwynn Edmonds as president, is cele- 
brating its 25th Anniversary in the food 
brokerage business in the Huntington, 
West Virginia area. 
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Meeting the requirements of food processors for an ever- 
increasing volume of high quality institutional packs, Food 


Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
No. 12 Pre-Vacuumizing Syruper. This 


chine is designed to pre-vacuumize, and add syrup or brine to 
food products filled in No. 10 cans. The machine employs sturdy, 


cast iron frame construction to ensure 
operation. Designed to meet the most 


ments, the smooth-finish stainless and non-corrosive contact 


parts are easily accessible for thorough 


recently introduced its 
12-valve automatic ma- 


long life in heavy-duty 
rigid sanitary require- 


cleaning. 


FMC INTRODUCES 
BAR-TYPE BEAN GRADER 


A new, horizontal bar-type green bean 
grader, capable of doubling production 
capacity of the conventional type ma- 
chines currently in use throughout the 
industry, has been developed by Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation’s 
Canning Machinery Division. 


Employing a new principle of size- 
grading, the FMC Bar-Type Grader 
operates on either whole or cut green 
beans, size grading them according to 
diameter, and in accordance with U. S. 
Standards. The machine is available as 
a single grader for two separations, or 
as a double grader for three separations 
of product according to sizes required. 


Capacities of the machine vary with 
the variety of beans. In extensive field 
tests of the protoype machines in the 
Northwest and the East this past season, 
capacity for whole beans ranged from 
3500 to 4200 pounds per hour—with the 
same grading efficiency provided by con- 
ventional graders operating at only half 
these capacities. Similarly, capacities for 
cut beans on the bar-type machine ranged 
from 4000 to 5000 pounds per hour. 


In addition to its increased capacity, 
the FMC Bar-Type Grader is designed 
with a minimum number of moving 
parts, providing lowest possible operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. The use of 


EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


heat-treated parts and high quality cast- 
ings ensures utmost rigidity that results 
in longer machine life. It utilizes the 
same amount of floor space as that em- 
ployed by present conventional graders. 
Furthermore, the new grading principle 
employed makes the operation of this 
grader practically noiseless. 

For additional information, contact 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Canning Machinery Division, P. O. 
Box 1120, San Jose 8, California; or 103 
E. Maple Street, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


142 EXHIBITORS IN PACKAGING 
MACHINERY SHOW 


It is now assured that the 1958 Pack- 
aging Machinery Exposition to be held in 
Atlantic City, March 25-28, will extend 
over at least a 25 per cent larger exhibit 
area than the previous exposition of 18 
months ago. 


FMC Bar Type Bean Grader 
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This fact was brought out recently 
when the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Inc., sponsors of the 
Exposition, announced that over 93 per 
cent of available exhibit space has been: 
sold. Exposition Committee Chairman K. 
B. Hollidge, Arthur Colton Co., said this’ 
represents a total of 54,660 sq. ft. of ex- 
hibit space requested by 142 leading 
manufacturers of packaging machinery 
and materials. 

Mr. Hollidge forecasts that the 1958 
Packaging Machinery and Materials Ex- 
position will attract at least a 20 per cent 
increase over the 7000 attendance figure 
recorded at the 1956 Exposition in Cleve- 
land. 

These facts exemplify past predictions 
of PMMI officials that it would be neces- 
sary to use a site as large as the Atlantic 
City Convention Hall for the 1958 Ex- 
position. Mr. Hollidge pointed out that 
packaging industry leaders have shown 
keen interest in this packaging exposi- 
tion devoted exclusively to packaging 
machinery and materials in working ex- 
hibits. 

Those attending will be able to view 
complete packaging operations through 
the use of “action displays” by the ex- 
hibiting companies. All booths will be 
staffed by engineers and technicians to 
give on-the-spot answers to various 
packaging problems. 

A series of high-level technical ses- 
sions sponsored and conducted by Pack- 
aging Institute, New York, will be held 
concurrently with the Exposition. Ses- 
sions are scheduled for Monday after- 
noon, March 24, as well as Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings. 


3 
CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods in Nov. 1957 totaled 22,847, 
000 Ibs. ready-to-cook weight, compared 
with 20,596,000 Ibs. in Nov. 1956. Quan- 
tity consisted of 17,011,00 lbs. of chickens 
and 5,833,000 Ibs. of turkeys, and 3,000 
lbs. of other poultry. During first 11 
months of 1957, quantity of poultry used 
in canning and other processed foods 
totaled 205,458,000 lbs. compared with 
178,769,000 lbs. during same period in 
1956, an increase of 15%. 
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New 


Vanderhorst Cannery — Harry B. Van- 
derhorst has admitted his son, Thomas, 
into partnership in the Vanderhorst 
Cannery at St. Marys, Ohio. Thomas will 
have the active management of the can- 
nery and Harry will have charge of the 
farm operations. The cannery was estab- 
lished in 1932 by H. J. Vanderhorst, 
father of Harry, and grandfather of 
Thomas. The new partnership became 
effective January 2. 


Lord Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 


land canners, will established head- 
quarters in Suite 361 at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel during the 


National Convention. 


Krier Preserving Company, Belgium, 
Wisconsin, will make their headquarters 
in Room 209 at the Shelburne Hotel dur- 
ing the National Convention. 


The Tri-Valley Packing Association, 
with offices at 240 Battery St., San 
Francisco, Calif., received six awards of 
honor for advertising and promotional 
materials at the annual Co-operative 
Fair sponsored by the National Council 
of Farmer Co-Operatives, Washington, 
D.C. This organization has won the blue 
ribbon for its annual report for two con- 
secutive years. 


Stokely Advertising — Dwight Paulha- 
mus, who holds the post of Western re- 
gional sales manager of the Stokely-Van 
Camp Canned Foods Division, with 
general offices at 5625 East 14th St., 
Oakland, Calif., reports that the largest 
advertising contract ever made by the 
firm has recently been signed. The 
special campaign will extend over a 
period of six months and will include full 
page and half page ads in 46 newspapers 
in the Pacific Region, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co.—Herbert 
C. Cornuelle has been elected president 
of the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, succeeding Henry A. White who 
has held the post since 1941, and who 
now becomes chairman of the board. This 
office has been vacant since the retire- 
ment in 1948 of James D. Dole, founder 
of the company. 


The Schillings Division of McCormick 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif., has ap- 
pointed Wayne G. Dellinger to sales man- 
ager for grocery products. 


MINNESOTA CANNERS ELECT 


John E. Hammel, Owatonna Canning 
Company, Owatonna was elected Presi- 
dent 6f ‘the Minnesota Canners and 
Freezers Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the group. Frank J. Winter, Green 
Giant Company, La Sueur was elected 
Vice-President and Edwin W. Elmer, 
‘Minneapolis continues in the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


W. E. “Bill” Silver, formerly with the 
M & M Brokerage Company of Baltimore 
is reviving the William E. Silver Sales 
Company with offices at 2435 Maryland 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. Phone 
HOpkins 7-0816. “Bill” has had many 
years of experience in the food brokerage 
business and will operate as a field 
broker and as a regular food broker, 
handling canned vegetables and some 
specialty accounts, and will continue to 
carry the accounts formerly handled by 
the M & M Brokerage Company. 


Robert D. Schenkel, associated with 
the food industry for close to 40 years, 
has sold his interests in the Greencastle 
Packing Company to Leonard Spitz, Inc., 
frozen food packers of Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania. It is going to be difficult 
to picture “Bob” as being no longer con- 
nected with Greencastle, for a mention 
of his name and the company name are 
synonymous, and it is quite certain that 
he will soon find a place where he might 
fit back into the business. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman M. Spain, and 
on Bill, flew to Pasadena, California, 
December 27, to see the Rose Bowl foot 
ball game, and see Ohio State Univer- 
sity squeeze out a victory over Oregon 
University New Years Day. Mr. Spain is 
an Ohio State University alumnus. His 
son David, 18, is a member of the Ohio 
State University famed Marching Band; 
another good reason for a vacation in 
California at this time. They returned 
to their home in Columbus, Ohio., 
January 5. Norman was president Ohio 
Canners’ Association 1949-1950. For 
several years he was manager of Win- 
chester Canning Company., Canal Win- 
chester, Ohio. He is now the popular 
sales representative of the Heekin Can 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Breast-O’-Chicken-Tuna, said to be one 
of the oldest tuna packers in the busi- 
ness, began the new year with a new 
president, a new advertising and sales 
director, a new line-up of marketing exe- 
cutives, and new selling, advertising, and 
merchandising policies. George Dew, 
with extensive management experience 
with the parent corporation Westgate- 
California since 1946, has been elected 
president. Larry M. Kaner, sales mana- 
ger for Breast-O’-Chicken since 1952, 
has been elected vice-president and ad- 
vertising and sales director. Mr. Kaner 
reports that the company plans a com- 
pletely new selling, advertising, and mer- 
chandising approach, and that the entire 
Breast-O’-Chicken field force is being 
revamped and responsibilities for eight 
marketing areas are being realigned. 


i Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple Company — 


With the consolidation of F. M. Ball & 
Company, Oakland, California, and 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co. at Salem, 
Oregon, as operating divisions of Dole, 
A. D. Schwaner, who has been president 
of Ball, and L. H. Hogue, who has been 
president of Paulus Bros., have now been 
elected Dole vice-presidents. A. M. 
Erickson, vice-president in charge of the 
California Prodi¢tion Division at San 
Jose, has been made vice-president in 
charge of Dole’s Mainland production 
operations. Allen O. Schetter of Ball, 
and Perry Reynolds of Paulus Bros., 
have each been elected assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the pine- 
apple company. The two former subsi- 
diaries will continue to do business under 
their old names as divisions of Dole. 


G. Oberti & Sons—Jack Herring has 
been appointed national sales manager 
for G. Oberti & Sons, olive processors 
and canners of Madera, Calif. 


William Underwood Company—George 
C. Seybolt has been elected president of 
this old line canning firm of Watertown, 
Massachusetts. He becomes the sixth 
executive officer in the 137 year history 
of the firm. 


Roy G. Lucks, president of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., has been re-elected to the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 
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RUSS WINTERS JOINS 
NATIONAL CAN CORP. 


Appointment of Russel H. Winters as 
executive vice president for sales is an- 
nounced by National Can Corporation 
president Robert S. Solinsky. Russ 
Winters, a prominent figure in the food 
packing field, returns to the can manu- 
facturing phase of the industry from the 
post of vice president and production 
manager of the Larsen Company, major 
midwest vegetable canner based in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

Vice chairman of the Vegetable Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Winters is also a director of the 
National Canners Association and the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, as well as a member of the re- 
search committees of both organizations. 
He is also a member of the Agriculture 
Committee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a past president of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association. 

“We welcome Winters,” Solinsky said, 
“not only for the new direction he will 
bring to our sales effort, but also for his 
strong background in the technical pro- 
blems of food processing, which will be 
of inestimable value to many customers 
of National Can.” 

Winters will direct National Can’s 
sales from the company’s executive 
offices in Chicago. National, with 17 


R. H. WINTERS 


plants from coast to coast, has sales 
offices in 10 major cities. 


President of the Green Bay Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Winters has been 
active in other civic affairs as a member 
of the citizens’ committee of St. Norbert 
College and of the advisory committee of 
St. Mary’s Hospital. He is also past pre- 
sident of the Green Bay Shrine Club. 


Winters, 54, is a graduate of both West- 
minster College (A.B.) and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (M.S.). Born in Missouri, 
he has lived in Green Bay since joining 
the Larsen Company in 1935. Prior to 
that, he was a sales research engineer 
for another major can manufacturing 
company. 


The Can Manufacturers Institute has 
appcinted Milburn McCarty Associates to 
handle its new publie relations program, 
it has been announced by Institute Presi- 
dent, William J. Milton. 


P. K. Arthur, Vice-President and Sales 
Manager of the Price Brothers Litho- 
graph Company at Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, has ancunced the appointment of 
M. B. Fisher as special sales representa- 
tive. Mr. Fisher will handle special ac- 
counts on a nation-wide basis and will 
also cover certain accounts in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia.~ Prior to 
joining Price Brothers, the new repre- 
sentative was asscciated with the Krey 
Packing Company, well known meat 
packers of St. Louis, Missouri, for a 
number of years, and more recently was 
connected with the S. E. Mighton Com- 
pany of Bedford, Ohio. Mr. Arthur also 
advises that company headquarters will 
be maintained in Penthouse B, The 
Strand Motel, Providence Avenue and 
Boardwalk, during the course of the 
Atlantic City Convention. Their door will 
be open at all times, he says. 


CORN CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MO 
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Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


@ Boosts production . . . automatic trimming 
increases Output many tons per hour. 


@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste . . . automatic 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 
on any existing conveyors. Cutting 
parts are made of \\, 
Stainless steel . . . 
the trimmer is easy 
to clean. . 
to maintain. 


Casy 


Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP Co. 


TOMATO TRIMMING COSTS! 


@ Cuts trimming 

costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed . . . you 
save up to 75% in labor costs. 


' 
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Consider Increased Yields in Recent 


Years in Planning 1958 Acreage 


During the recent state and regional 
fall conventions, there was considerable 
discussion from rostrum, in the lobbies, 
and hospitality rooms, conecrning the un- 
balanced stock position, particularly on 
corn, peas, and snap beans. The situa- 
tion, it is agreed, can only be remedied 
by more emphasis on sales, by better pro- 


duction control, or both. With the per 
capita consumption of canned fruits and 
vegetables increasing by leaps and 
hounds, and with the rapid increase in 
population, it seems on the surface a bit 
incongruous to be talking about acreage 
reduction. At the same time the red ink 
on the ledger painfully illustrates that 


CORN—( Yields in Tons Per Acre) 


Yea Wis. Minn. Till. Wash. Md. AllStates 
2.90 2.70 3.20 5.10 2.30 3.01 
3.10 3.70 3.50 4.80 2.20 3.28 
2.50 3.30 3.10 5.40 2.10 3.01 
> 3.70 4.00 4.00 5.00 3.10 3.81 
3.00 3.60 3.50 5.60 1.70 3.40 
5 Year Average.............. 3.04 3.46 3.46 5.18 2.28 3.30 
10 Year Average............ 2.60 3.20 2.90 4.50 2.30 2.85 
Cases Per Acre Diff....... 14 8 18 IE ae 14 
| 16.8% 8% 19.3% 15.7% 
BEANS—‘( Yields in Tons Per Acre) 
Year Mich. Wis. Md. Ore. All States 
1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 7.20 2.33 
1.90 1.60 1.60 1.70 7.60 2.22 
1.10 1.50 1.30 1.50 7.80 227 
2.00 2.00 1.70 1.70 7.30 2.46 
1.50 1.80 1.50 1.50 8.10 2.37 
5 Year Average.............. 1.66 1.74 1.56 1.62 7.60 2.33 
10 Year Average............ 1.40 1.60 1.50 1.50 7.50 2.05 
0.26 0.14 0.06 0.12 0.10 0.28 
Cases Per Acre Diff....... 30 16 7 14 12 33 
Percent Dik... 18.6% 834% 4% 8% 144% 13% 
PEAS—( Yields in Pounds Per Acre) 
Year Wis. Minn. Wash. Ore. N.Y. All States 
2,060 1,740 2,770 2,370 1,780 2,156 
REIL: -scactercbicssodbioninas 1,870 1,660 2,260 1,530 1,700 1,875 
2,220 2,220 1,900 1,310 1,850 2,095 
1,980 1,710 2,990 2,600 1,740 2,301 
2,480 2,470 2,660 2,230 2,580 2,468 
5 Year Average........ 2,122 1,956 2,516 2,008 1,930 2,179 
10 Year Average...... 2,040 1,810 2,240 1,950 1,720 2,030 
Pounds Diff. ......;..,.... 82 146 276 58 210 149 
Cases per Acre Diff. 4 7.5 14 3 11 A 
4% 8% 12% 38% 12% 1% 
10 
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the industry production-wise is running 
just a bit ahead of the appetites of the 
consumer. 


NCA President, Ed Brown, and there 
are legions who agree with him 100 per- 
cent, including the writer, put his finger 
on the perfect solution when he said that 
every canner should gear his production 
to sales. Mr. Brown did not infer that a 
canning firm should stand still and be 
satisfied with the sales of a year ago. But 
he did say that packing for speculation 
without regard to the sales potential of 
the individual firm, is highly dangerous, 
and to a large extent responsible for the 
almost continuous over-supply of these 
basic vegetables. 


There are difficulties involved, of 
course. While considerable advances have 
been made in agriculture, man has yet to 
control completely the vagaries of 
Mother Nature, and he never will. Then, 
too, when the crop is there, the farmer- 
grower is not particularly keen about the 
idea of passing it up. To avoid this em- 
barrassing situation, this column dares to 
suggest that a number of canners, at 
least, can cooperate a little more closely 
with Mother Nature. Right now when 
acreage plans are being formulated, is 
the time to do that. 


Most canners, we believe, keep their 
own records on acreage, yields, produc- 
tion, case yields, etc. Yet because USDA 
and the “Almanac” provides 10-year 
average figures, it seems reasonable to 
believe that in some cases, at least, the 
10-year average yield may enter individ- 
ual calculations. We have gathered to- 
gether a few figures to show just how 
misleading this practice might be. The 
reader will note that the overall differ- 
ence between using a 5-year average and 
a 10-year average on corn amounts to 
about 4 million cases, on beans nearly 3 
million cases, and on peas nearly 2 mil- 
lion cases equivalent 303’s. Tomatoes, of 
course, would amount to considerably 
more because of the vastly increased 
yields in recent years. The same reason- 
ing applies to just about every vegetable, 
with the possible exception of asparagus. 
At any rate, the accompanying tables 
on corn, beans, and peas, showing’ some 
of the more important commodity can- 
ning states, prove very definitely that 
acreage sights should be lowered in line 
with yields in recent years. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Readers will note that the figures for 


States cover both canning and freezing. 


acreage as they are not separated by 
State by USDA. In the overall figures 
for all states, however, we have used the 
figures for canning as supplied by 
USDA. Cases are in terms of 24/303’s. 


CORN (see table) 


Let’s assume that an individual canner 
is shooting for 100,000 cases of corn. How 
many acres would he plant? If his ex- 
perience had been the same as the U. S. 
average, he would multiply his cut-out 
per ton by 3.30 (5-year average yield) 
instead of 2.85 (10-year average yield) 
to obtain a probable yield in cases per 
acre. Using a 32 case cut-out, this adds 
up to 105.6 cases per acre (5-year aver- 
age) instead of 91.2 cases per acre (10- 
year average). Dividing the 105.6 into 
100,000 (goal in cases) indicated acre- 
age would be 947 instead of 1096 acres 
(100,000 divided by 91.2). 

If the national goal for 1958 were 25 
million cases of corn (plenty in view of 
the present stock position), it would take 
a harvest from 236,742 acres to produce 
that amount, based on the 5-year yield— 
274,123 acres based on the 10-year yield. 
If canners harvested the 274,123 acres 
and experienced a yield in line with the 
5-year average, a 29 million case pack 
would result. Needless to say the extra 
4 million cases might get in the way. It 
should be noted that these figures are 
based on harvested acreage. Overall 
acreage abandonment averages about 7 
percent. In other words, if about 254,000 
acres were planted, 237,000 would be 
harvested. 

One other factor that bears important 
consideration, especially in corn due to 
the technical advances in equipment, is 
the cut-out. We have used the figure of 
32 cases per ton. Many canners will have 
a cut-out experience considerably over 
that. Others may possibly not come up 
to that figure. All of which emphasizes 
the point that individual canners should 
use their own production figures in plan- 
ning acreage. Our point is that a 5-year 
average will prove far more reliable than 
a 10-year average and these figures are 
used only to illustrate the point. 


BEANS (see table) 


The same procedure as in corn was 
used in beans, using a 117 case per ton 
cut-out. It adds up to a 273 cases per acre 
on the basis of a 5-year average, and 242 
cases on the basis of 10 years. To obtain 
a 100,000 cases pack the indicated acre- 
age would be 366 on the 5 year basis in- 
stead of 417 acres on the 10 year basis. 

If the net goal were 20 million cases, 
it would take 73,260 acres to produce that 
amount based on the 5-year average 
yield, and 83,333 acres on the 10-year 
basis. If canners harvested the 83,333 
acres and experienced a yield in line with 
the 5-year average, a 22 and three quar- 
ter million case pack would result. These 
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overall figures are somewhat misleading 
due to the extremely high yield in the 
Northwest, again emphasizing the im- 
portance of using individual figures. In- 
cidentally, acreage abandonment in beans 
averages about 4 percent, according to 
USDA. 


PEAS (see table) 


In peas we used a 103 case per ton cut- 
out, which adds up to 112 cases per acre 
for the 5-year all state average, as op- 
posed to 104% cases per acre based on 
the 10-year average. The indicated acre- 
age for 100,000 cases then, would be 893 
instead of 957 acres. 


If the net goal for 1958 were 25 mil- 
lion cases, ¢anners would have to harvest 
223,214 acres to preduce that amount, 
based on the 5-year yield—239,234 acres 
based on the 10-year yield. If canners 
were ot harvest 239,234 acres and experi- 
enced a yield in line with the 5-year aver- 
age, a 26.8 million case pack would re- 
sult, a surplus of 1.8 million cases. Pea 
acreage abandonment averages about 6 
percent, according to USDA. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Convention Business Expected — 

Tomatoes On The Upturn — Moderate 

Interest In Beans—More Interest In Staples 

—Citrus Firm—Shipping West Coast Fruits 
—Fish Generally Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 10, 1958 


THE SITUATION — An advance in 
standard tomatoes in the East, and a 
continuing strong market for canned 
citrus products held the attention of 
canned foods buyers here during the 
week. Distributors are doing a little re- 
placement buying on a day-to-day basis, 
but the volume purchasing which some 
interests had looked for with the turn of 


the year thus far has failed to material- 
ize, and it is now believed that many 
trades now pending will be closed during 
NCA’s Atlantic City meeting this month. 


THE OUTLOOK—There is consider- 
able inventory rebuilding to be done by 
many distributors before the market 
levels off for the balance of the current 
marketing season. Present indications, 
however, are that most buyers will con- 
tinue on a close inventory basis, with 
frequent replacement buying as the sea- 
son enters into the home stretch. 


TOMATOES — Tri-state sellers, as 
many operators had expected, have taken 
a new look at the statistical position af- 
fecting standard tomatoes, and decided 
that remaining carryover holdings were 
underpriced. In consequence, the market 
has taken another upturn, with sellers 
now quoting prompt shipment Is at 
$1.05, 303s at $1.40, 2%s at $2.15, and 
10s at $7.50. A growing scarcity of 303s 
for private label is reported, with some 
interests looking for a $1.4214-$1.45 mar- 
ket in the not-too-distant future. Toma- 
toes in the midwest and in California 
hold steady. Texas canners report that 
their tomato pack will be extremely 
small, due to unfavorable weather de- 
velopments. 


BEANS—Moderate buying interest is 
reported in both standards and fancies 
this week, with the market holdirig un- 
changed in major supply centers. Retail 
movement has been upped by the strong 
market for fresh produce in recent 
weeks. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — A slight 
pick-up in buying interest in fancy corn 
is reported this week, the volume has not 
been sufficient to constructively influence 
the price basis, which remains unchanged 
. . . New buying in peas has continued 
on the routine side with the market un- 
changed ... Buyers are picking up 
spinach stocks in a small way to augment 
current holdings, and the market is in 
strong position. 


72 hours. Terms: Cash—or certified check. 


PLaza 2-8440 


Leon H. A. Pierson, United States Attorney for the District of Maryland 


Trustees’ Sale 
LARGE COMPLETE CANNING HOUSE EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY, TANKS, 
CONVEYORS, ETC. 


Comprising Snippers, Slitters, Cutters, Fillers, Pumps, Boilers, Tanks, Conveyors, Processors, 
Stitchers, Case Packers, Pasteurizer, etc., etc. 


OF THE 
BALTIMORE ORIOLE CANNING COMPANY 
SALE ON PREMISES 
700 S. EDEN STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 1958 
AT 10:00 O'CLOCK A.M. 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDES—Complete line for: STRING BEANS, TOMATOES, SPINACH, 
BEETS, JUICE AND MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT. 


TERMS AND MANNER OF SALE —AIl the above equipment is to be offered as an entirety 
first and then in detail, and then sold in the manner producing the largest amount. Removal within 
JESSE SLINGLUFF, JR., G. VAN VELSOR WOLF, Trustees. 


A. J. BILLIG & CO., AUCTS. 
16 E. FAYETTE ST., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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CITRUS—No further price advances 
have developed in canned citrus products 
out of Florida, but the market remains 
in extermely firm position as a result of 
crop losses. Currently, canners are quot- 
ing orange juice for prompt shipment on 
the basis of $1.12% for 2s and $2.50 for 
the 46-ounce size, with blended juice at 
$1.07% and $2.40. Grapefruit juice lists 
at $1.02% for 2s and $2.25 for 46-ounce. 
Fancy grapefruit sections, in 303s, range 
$1.75 to $1.77%, with broken at $1.50- 
$1.52%%, with choice citrus salad 303s un- 
changed at $2.50. Distributors have been 
working out their lower cost canned 
citrus before coming into the market in 
any volume for replacements at the 
higher price levels. Advances in frozen 
citrus concentrates, however, have con- 
tinued the usual price relationships be- 
tween the single strength juice and the 
concentrates. 


OTHER FRUITS — California and 
Northwestern canners report a_ good 
volume of shipping instructions for the 
current quarter, but there has been little 
activity in the open market, and no im- 
portant price changes are reported. It 
is expected, however, that some trading 
in spots may be witnessed during the 
Atlantic City convention this month... 
Canned apple sauce has been in only 
routine demand here this week, and the 
market holds unchanged. 


SALMON—Reports from the North- 
west indicate that there have been a few 
offerings of reds and pinks, which have 
been in extremely short supply. This 
probably represents goods which have 
been under contract for which no ship- 
ping instructions have been received. The 
market for red Alaska talls holds firm at 
$33 per case, with halves at $21, while 
on pinks canners ask $23 for talls and 
$13 for halves. Alaska cohoe is offering 
at $26.50 per case for talls and $14.50 
for halves, while chums are listed at 
$11.50 on halves. The Federal Trade 
Commission has isued a number of com- 
plaints involving alleged Robinson-Pat- 
man Act violations in the sale of salmon, 
and is reportedly checking into com- 
pliance in a number of prior cases involv- 
ing brokerage payments on salmon, as 
well as some other canned fish. 


SARDINES—lIt is still a buyers’ mar- 
ket in sardines, and trading was quiet 
this week. Distributors are not in the 
market for additional stocks in any 
volume, but canners look for an upturn 
in the movement of carryover holdings 
when chain and wholesaler buyers start 
stocking for Lenten needs. 


OTHER CANNED FISH — Reports 
from the Gulf note a continued scarcity 
in offerings of shrimp, and the market is 
more or less nominal as to price... New 
developments have been lacking in tuna 
this week, but most buyers are reported 
comfortably covered on immediate and 
nearby requirements, and look for a re- 
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sumption of activity after West Coast 
canners get back into production on a 
larger scale as the fishing season 
develops. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Conservative Buying Continues — Apple- 

sauce Advances—Single Strength To Fore— 

Good Kraut Sales—Beets Unsettled—Corn 

Unchanged — Sitting Tight On Tomatoes — 

Green Beans Firm, Wax Sloppy — Other 
Items Without Changes. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., January 9, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Buyers here are 
not showing the kind of cooperation 
necessary to produce the volume sellers 
would like to see at this time of the sea- 
son. The first of January has come and 
gone and with it the problem of year end 
inventories but the trade continues to 
show a very conservative attitude toward 
commitments. Canned food markets 
generally are not too strong and outside 
of a few exceptions like tomatoes, kraut 
and citrus there appears to the buyer 
very little likelihood of any price in- 
creases, at least for the immediate 
future. Besides, most of the country’s 
economists are predicting a continued 
slide for business in general during the 
first half of 1958 and the average buyer 
cannot see why the situation should be 
any different where canned foods are 
concerned. A badly depressed stock mar- 
ket has also not been very helpful and 
while the stock market situation may 
have little actual bearing on the food 
business, it does have an effect on the 
average distribtuor’s thinking. All of 
this is not very optimistic but it never- 
theless represents the condition of the 
Chicago market. 

Price changes were at a minimum this 
week and trading was at about the same 
level. Buyers are showing a lot of in- 
terest in citrus due to the recent freeze 
and shipments into the market are on the 
heavy side. Distributors feel the fresh 
market and frozen concentrates will be 
high priced this year creating a much 
better demand for single strength juice 
and they are acting accordingly. Kraut 
continues on the strong side and prices 
would be even higher if it were not for 
general market conditions and may ad- 
vance anyhow. Tomatoes are not selling 
here but the market is very strong and 
no one has any ideas about anything 
different. 


APPLESAUCE — Those canners with 
any kind of following at all are now up 
to $1.40 for fancy 303 applesauce al- 
though there are those who are still will- 
ing to accept slightly less money. Tens 
are unchanged at $7.75 although they 
should be $8.00 based on the $1.40 price 
on 303s. Despite the shorter pack in New 
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York and the current higher market, dis- 
tributors here showed little inclination 
to buy very far ahead which is a reflec- 
tion of their attitude in general. 


CITRUS—As of this writing no defi- 
nite figures are available as to the actual 
damage in Florida due to the recent 
freeze. In the meantime, single strength 
canners are canning orange juice full 
blast in order to get all fruit possible be- 
fore it is too late. Grapefruit has taken 
a back seat for the time being as damage 
in this case has been much less severe. 
Besides a heavy packing schedule, the 
average canner has been hard pressed to 
take care of immediate shipping instruc- 
tions at hand. Prices are steady at the 
moment on the basis of $2.50 for 46 oz. 
orange, $2.40 for blended and $2.25 for 
grapefruit juice. Fancy grapefruit sec- 
tions are generally listed at $1.75 for 
303s and $4.85 for 46 oz. with just about 
nothing available in the way of citrus 
salad. 


KRAUT — Sales and shipments of 
kraut into the Chicago market have been 
good in the face of excellent movement at 
retail level. Local canners are convinced 
prices will have to be higher if they are 
to offset higher packing costs due to a 
shorter pack and considerably higher 
price for cabbage. Presently, fancy kraut 
is bringing $5.15 for tens, $1.50 for 2%s 
and $1.10 for 308s although these prices 
could very easily be advanced if the 
general situation resembled anything like 
normal. 


BEETS —A sharp reduction in the 
Wisconsin pack of beets did not bring 
about the desired results. Canners 
started the last pack on a very depressed 
market and while opening prices were 
higher when announced, they did not 
stay there very long. Chicago buyers 
have had any number of special deals 
offered them lately and they depend en- 
tirely on what the canner would like to 
sell. Many counts of whole beets, both 
303s and tens, are under pressure and all 
kinds of prices are heard. Fancy sliced 
are readily available at $1.05 for 303s 
and $5.25 for tens with salad sliced at 
$.95 and $4.25. 


CORN—A lot of effort has been made 
on the part of the industry to push corn 
prices upward but with very little suc- 
cess. Standard grade remains tight but 
it is impossible to raise prices when 
fancy is still selling at $1.15 to $1.20 for 
303s. Standard grade is listed at $1.10 
and just where extra standard fits in 
between is anyone’s guess. Fancy tens 
are going at $8.25 with extra standard 
at $7.50 to $7.75. It looks like a tough 
year ahead. 


TOMATO; — Local canners are ap- 
parently unworried about the current 
lack of business on tomatos and seem 
content to sit on unsold stocks at asking 
prices until the trade are ready to buy. 
Despite the lack of activity, there is no 


-pressure to sell and prices are expected 
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to continue strong. Standard 303s are 
now tough to find even at $1.50 as some 
canners are asking $1.55 with a take it 
or leave it attitude. Standard 2%s con- 
tinue firm at $2.30 with tens at $8.25 and 
ones at $1.05. 


BEANS—There is no doubt about the 
sloppy condition that surrounds wax 
beans and really fancy three sieve cuts 
are selling here at $1.35 for 303s and 
$8.25 for tens. However, green beans 
seem to be doing much better with the 
same item in green going at $1.50 and 
$8.75. Furthermore, West Coast Blue 
Lakes appear to be in a strong position 
with prices very firm. This item in fancy 
three cuts is firmly held at $1.82% for 
308s and $10.25 for tens while choice 
fives are strong at $1.40 and. $8.05. 
Southern standard cuts are listed at 
$1.10 for 303s and $6.00 for tens. 


PINEAPPLE — Higher freight rates 
from the Islands to mainland ports ef- 
fective later this month and higher rail 
rates effective the first of February have 
not as yet stimulated any forward buy- 
ing. This is somewhat unusual as higher 
costs almost always prod local buyers in- 
to some kind of action but here again, 
overall conditions have buyers thinking 
along conservative lines. Prices on all 
pineapple products are unchanged al- 
though very low juice prices could be 
shoved upward in view of much higher 
citrus prices. 


WEST COAST—FRUITS—No change 
to report this week as all major fruit 
items continue at prices previously re- 
ported. The trade would not be sur- 
prised at an advance on _ freestone 
peaches as so little quality merchandise 
is left to sell. Price cutting on California 
pears is now at a minimum and may be 
eliminated altogether before long in view 
of the Northwest situation. In the mean- 
time, orders and shipments are preceed- 
ing a normal orderly fashion but no 
better, 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipments Heavy — Sales Lag — Ripe Olive 

Promotion Planned — Cling Peach Drive — 

Pears In Heavy Supply — Good Call For 

Tomato Products — Asparagus Slow — Fish 
Demand Improves. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., January 9, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The first week of 
the new year has proved a rather active 
one for California canners but this has 
not centered very strongly: on sales. 
Shipments have stepped up quite notice- 
ably and programs are in the making 
for some unusually heavy advertising 
campaigns in January and February. 
Inventories indicate that stocks of most 
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items in canned fruits and vegetable lists 
are somewhat on the long side, with em- 
phasis on cling peaches and pears. But 
consumption seems to be registering a 
peak and at the present rate there should 
not be an excessive carryover by summer. 
Many canners are disturbed, however, by 
the heavy plantings of some fruit, es- 
pecially cling peaches, freestone peaches 
and prunes, which promise trouble in the 
future. The slow movement of some 
items in the canned fish line is also a 
matter of concern, with emphasis on sal- 
mon. The 1957 pack of salmon was a 
light one but sales have likewise been on 
the off side, but some improvement was 
noted late in the year. 


DRY BEANS — The California dry 
bean market is on the quiet side, despite 
the fact that the 1957 crop was the 
smallest in several years. Prices during 
the last week of December averaged 8 
per cent higher than at the beginning of 
the season, with damage by rain account- 
ing for this. Small Whites, in which 
canners are especially interested, have 
shown the greatest advances, with some 
recent sales repotred at $9.15 per 100 
pounds. Large Limas of the qualities de- 
manded by canners have moved of late 
at $10.75. 


OLIVE PROMOTION — The Califor- 
nia ripe olive industry, whose product 
in canned form is steadily growing with 
the years, has developed a strong organi- 
zation in its Olive Advisory Board and 
the board in turn has launched an 
organized campaign for the purpose of 
moving the increased output. An adver- 
tising counsel has been appointed and an 
active campaign of publicity on a na- 
tional scale is to be launched at once. 
About 2,1000,000 cases of canned ripe 
olives were moved in 1957 and the indus- 
try enters 1958 with a 2,650,000 case 
challenge. Field men are being engaged 
and campaigns will be conducted in all 
sections of the country to direct attention 


_to this fruit. Special attention will be 


given this year to displays in stores and 
the cooperation of chain groups has been 
assured. The total bearing acreage for 
California in 1957 is placed at 27,800, 
compared with 27,707 in 1956, with the 
non-bearing acreage in 1956 totaling 
3,155. 


PEACHES—Canned fruits have been 
moving off quite steadily of late, with 
emphasis on cling peaches at the special 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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promotional allowance. A meeting of the 
subcommittee on advertising and sales of 
the California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board has been set for January 7 when 
plans for a nation-wide promotion will 
be gone into. This is expected to move 
large quantities of cling peaches and re- 
duce the carryover into the new season. 
Sales of fancy No. 2%s have been made 
during the week at $2.90 for halves and 
$2.95 for sliced; $2.50 for choice halves 
and $2.45 for standard halves. Some 
featured brands are ‘listed slightly 
higher. 


PEARS—Barlett pears are in rather 
heavy supply and prices are at a low ebb 
for the season. Sales of No. 2%s during 
the first week of the new year have been 
reported at $3.70 for No.% 2 fancy, 
$3.25 for choice and $2.95 for standard. 
Buyers suggest that these prices can be 
shaded on sizeable orders. 


TOMATOES — There seems to be a 
good call for tomato products with some 
sales of late of No. 2 tomato juice at 
$1.20 and 46-oz. at $2.40 a dozen. Sales 
of 6-0z. tomato paste have been made at 
90 cents a dozen. The full tomato list 
seems in quite good shape, with the 1957 
pack down somewhat from early expec- 
tations. 


ASPARAGUS—The movement of as- 
paragus seems to be on the slow side, 
especially All Green, but an improvement 
is expected soon. It is noted by the trade 
that as soon as the fresh item appears in 
the market the sale of the canned pro- 
duct picks up at once, this being occa- 
sioned, of course, by the difference in 
price. Some small lots of green tipped 
and white continue to move into the ex- 
port market. 


SALMON — Reports from the Pacific 
Northwest indicate that there has been 
somewhat of an improvement in the 
movement of canned salmon during the 
past week. Carload shipments are now 
going forward, after a lull of several 
weeks. Alaska red talls are moving again 
at $33.00-$34.00, with halves at $21.00- 
$23.00. Pink talls are priced quite 
generally at $23.00, medium red at $27.00 
and chum at $18.00-$19.00 for summer 
pack. 


OTHER FISH—The catch of ancho- 
vies for California canneries in 1957 a- 
mounted to 15,158 tons, against 17,705 
tons in the previous year; that of Jack 
mackerel 28,094 tons, against 23,877 tons, 
and Pacific mackerel, 15,363 tons, against 
12,203 tons. Canners paid $42.50 a ton 
for both Jack and Pacific mackerel, and 
$25.00 a ton for anchovies. The catch of 
sardines for the year totaled 19,401 tons, 
against 30,592 tons in 1956. Most of the 
canned pack has been sold but occasion- 
ally a sale is reported at $9.75 a case of 
48 for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce. Some 
advertised brands packed in cases of 24’s 
and price these at $5.60 a case. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35 
Ma th 3.30 
Large 3.30 
Med.-Smaill 3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.........02 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No, 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Mediu 4.35 
Mid-W., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
oz 
No. 1 Pic 
No. 300 ‘2. 40 
BEANS, S?rriNcLess, GREEN 
MAKYLAND 
Pey.. Style, OB... 1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., yy Gr. No. 303.......... 1.35-1.50 
No. 8.75-9.00 
No. 3 1.25-1.35 
No 7.25 
6.56 
Ex. Std, Wax, No. 3U3........ 1.40-1.45 
Std. 1.20-1.25 
New York & Pa 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, BOB 1.40-1.55 
No 8.75-9.00 
Cut, No. 303.......... 1.20-1.30 
7.15-8.00 
‘No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Gen ll Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 3W4.......... 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 
Miv-WEst 
Gr., ey Fey., No. 308........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 11.50 
Fey., Gut, BOB 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., 1.25-1.30 
10 7.75-8.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Wax, I'cy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
NonrH west 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303............ 1. oe 
No. 10 10.2 
5 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1, 
10 8.05-8.10 
No. 10 7.75-7.85 
FLOKIDA 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 3038......cccccssrssss 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 303 1.35 
7.00-7.50 
‘No. 303 1 
No. 10 6.75 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 303.......cccccscssses 1.80 
No. 10 9.50 
Cut Gr., No. 3038.......... 1.30 
10 7.00 
No. 10 ‘ 6.25 
OZARKS 
Cut; No, SOB 1.10 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
kasi 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2. ma 60 
No. 10 3.75 
Small, No. 808 2. 2. 10 
..12.00-12.25 
10.25-10.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 303..........00.. 1.35 
“Vin-West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 —. 
Small, No. 303 1.85 
No. 10 — 
Med., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. -90- .95 


Fey., Sliced, No. 303.......... 1.00-1. 2 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... .8244- 
o. 
No. 5.25-5.75 
Diced, No: .90 
No. 10 4.00-4.75 
CARROTS 


East, Diced, No. 303....1.15-1.20 
No. 6.00 
Mid West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 

Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 

CORN 

W.K. & C.S. oe 

Fey., 1.30-1.60 
No. 8.50-9.00 

No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Std., ‘No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.50-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 

MO. BOB 1.40-1.50 

MIpWEst 

W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.25-1.30 
1.15-1.25 
No, 10 8.25-8.50 

Ex. die. _ 1.10-1.15 
No. 7.50-7.75 

Std., No 303 1.10 
No. — 

W.K, S. Co. Gent. 

No. 10 8.75 

1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.20 
7.50 

PEAS 

East ALASKAS 

1.75 
1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.30 
2 sv., No. 10 12.75 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 8.75 
1,.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

Pod Run, No. 1.00-1.10 

SWEEIS 

Run, No. 308........ 1 

Ex. “Std. 1. 30:1, 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

MipWest ALASKAS 

Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz 1.70 
2 sv., No. 303 2.00 
2 sv., No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 303 1.60 
3 sv., No. 10 8.75 

1.40 
3 sv., No. 10 8.50 


Mip-West Sweets 
No. 9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. -35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Ungraded, 1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 1.221%, 
4 sv., No. 10 7.25-7.50 
10 7 
No. 7.00- 7 25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%..........1.45-1.50 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Fey., No. 308........1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.15 
No. 21, 1.50 
No. 5.00 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303....1.45-1. 
No. 2% 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2% 70 
No. 10 5 75 
Calif., Fey., 1.00 
No. 2 1.37% 
No. 10 4.10 
SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 106-1. 10 
No. 3, Sq. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES 

Tri-StaTtes (Nominal) 

No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
No, 303 1.40 
No. 2% 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Fia., Std., No. —— 
No. 2% 
No. 10 —— 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
2.60-2.771%4 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 308 1.50-1.55 
2.30-2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.30 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1. 76-4. 
No. 2 
No. 10 9 00 

Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 

10 

Ozarks, Std., No. 303 

No. 


Texas, Std., 
o. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Fey., 14 02. ..... 70 
Mid- West, 14 OB. 3 
No. 10 10.80 
East, Fey., No. 10 «11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz. is. 50 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 11.25 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30% .....0000 13.00 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303%..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.50 
Fey., 1.045, 
1.10-1.15 
9.00 
"Fey. +» 1.045, No. 1........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 303, Fe 1.40 
No. 10 8.50 
Choice, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES 
(Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.72% 
o. 10 12.90 
Choice, No. 2% 3.0744 
o. 10 11.00 
Std, No. BYE 2.72% 
No. 10 -75 
10.75 
Fey., Wh. NO. 3.7214 
No. 10 12.90 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., 


No. 


Choice, No. 2% 
10 


No. 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.17% 
Jo. 2% 3.35-3.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.20-3.30 
No. 10 11.50-11.60 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.75-1.77% 
Ch. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.50 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 303 2.20 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.00 
Choice, No. 8038 YQ 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.15 
~ No. 303 1.70 
2% 2.45 
10 9.00 
Biberta, Fey., No. 
10 11.50 
— 10 10.50 
PEAR 
Fey., 2. 40-2. 45 
No. 3.70 
No. 10 13.50 
ten, No. 303 2.15 
3.25 
12.26 
Sta. No. 303 1.95 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2. 95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No, 2 2.40 
No. 2%) 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........000000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 7.75 
Choice, No, 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 
Northwest .. 
10 oz., Northwest (per doz.) 
A 1.75-1.90 
B 1.60-1.70 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 at. gl. ......... 
46 oz. tin 2.70 
Calif., 46 oz. 2.30 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.07% 
46 oz. 2.40 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
Frozen, 6 oz. 1.93 
2 oz. 3.71 
32 oz, 9.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. met 
46 oz. 2 
TOMATO 
2.60-2.75 
No. 
6 0z 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON—Per 48 CAN 
Alaska, Red, 33.00-84.00 
21.00-23.00 
15.00-16.00 
P.S. a's 23.00 
13.00-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1............. 18.00-19.00 
1's 11.50-12.00 


Oil Key Carton......... 8.75 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 
Large 6.40-6.50 
Medium 5.25-5.35 
Small 4.75-4.85 
Broken 4.00-4.10 


CUNA—PER CASE 


Fey., White Meat, "Bosses -11.75-15.25 


Fey., Meat, 14's. 00-14.25 
Chun 00-14.75 
Grated 7.50 
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Calif, Ovaila, NO. 
Maine, Oil Keyless..........6.10-6.25 
{ 


